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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER 1 



PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 

Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 



Schechter, from whose lists the examples cited at the close 
of the preceding article were taken, has catalogued some seventy 
parallels between Ben Sira and the Psalter. These cover forty- 
four psalms taken indiscriminately from all five books. Schechter 
argues that in every case the Psalter is the source of Ben Sira's 
phrases and was therefore extant in its fivefold form in Ben Sira's 
day. As it will be impossible to examine each instance of alleged 
parallelism, I can only record my own impressions drawn from a 
study of them. 

The connection between Ben Sira and the Psalter is of the 
closest possible description. He is saturated with the phrases 
that are found in Hebrew psalmody. But this relationship can 
be explained in two ways: (i) Many of the psalms may have 
originated in the same general period in which Ecclesiasticus was 
written and hence shared with it the same thoughts and language; 
or (2) Ben Sira may be considered as in each case a conscious 
imitator. 

The former possibility cannot be altogether dismissed. Because 
we, today, know a certain body of phrases as exclusively biblical, 
we cannot argue that if Ben Sira used these phrases, he also knew 
them as biblical. Three illustrations will serve to put us on our 
guard at this point. There is a peculiar use of the verb "to see" 
in the Old Testament in the sense of "seeing one's desires upon 
one's enemies" (cf. Ps. 112:8; 118:7; 59:11). This might be 
thought to be a distinctively biblical expression. But it is found 
in the ancient inscription of Mesa, king of Moab, and in the recently 
discovered Assuan papyri. This shows that the phrase which we 
know as biblical was a current phrase in Bible times. Again, the 
title "God of heaven" which is so characteristic of Nehemiah's 

1 Continued from the January issue of the Biblical World. 
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Memorabilia and the later books of the Bible is found in the same 
Assuan papyri which indicates that it was characteristic of a 
period, rather than of a book. Most important of all, there is a 
case of undoubted parallelism between Ben Sira and Daniel: 

Dan. 11:35: Even to the time of the end, because it is yet for the ap- 

pointed time. 
B.S. 36:8 (33:10): Hasten the end and appoint the appointed time. 

In both passages the technical eschatological terms "end" and 
"appointed time" are joined together and that, too, in contexts 
which are similar. Both passages are dealing with implied per- 
secutions of the Jews and with a desire for vengeance. But 
Daniel is demonstrably later than Ben Sira. Accordingly we must 
hold that in this case either Daniel is dependent upon Ben Sira or, 
which ,is far more probable, both writers were using a technical 
messianic term current at the time. This last illustration con- 
clusively proves that in case of a striking relationship between a 
biblical book and Ben Sira we cannot always argue to the depend- 
ence of the latter upon the former. In view of these cases the list 
of coincidences between Ben Sira and the Psalter adduced by 
Schechter certainly needs sifting so far as the coincidences, taken 
separately, are used as proof of Ben Sira's dependence. Two 
illustrations will again emphasize the need of caution: 

Ps. 102 (title) : A prayer of an afflicted man when he faints and poureth 

out his complaint. 
B. S. 32 14 (35 4) : In a place of song 2 do not pour out an address 

And at an unsuitable time do not display your wisdom. 

The phrases "pour out an address" and "pour out a complaint" are 
the same in Hebrew though the Hebrew noun is used in different 
senses ("address," "complaint"). In adducing this coincidence 
Schechter no doubt relies on the fact that the phrase occurs only 
here and at Ps. 142 : 2 in the Old Testament. Yet an instance like 
this may just as easily be explained as due to the fact that the 
phrase was in common use. Again take the following doxological 
formulas : 

2 It is interesting to note that the word for "song" in this verse is mizmor and 
it is used here and at vs. 6 and 49 : 1 of a secular song. Contrast its use in the Bible 
of hymns only. However, Ben Sira also knows its religious significance. 
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Ps. 145 :i, 2, 21: I will extol Thee, oh God my King, 

And I will bless thy name forever and ever; 

All the day will I bless thee, 

And will praise thy name for ever and ever. 

My mouth shall speak the praise of Jehovah, 

And let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 

B. S. 51:11, 12; 39:35: I will praise thy name continually, 
And will sing thee in prayer; 
Then Jehovah heard my voice 
And gave ear unto my supplication; 
Wherefore I will give thanks and praise 
And will bless the name of Jehovah. 
And now with all the heart and mouth sing aloud 
And bless the name of Jehovah. 

The similarities of these doxologies is obvious. Yet they are just 
such doxologies as were likely to be in current use and could hardly 
serve as proof of a literary dependence of Ben Sira upon Ps. 145. 
But when full allowance has been made for the above consider- 
ations, I am still inclined to think that where a relationship exists 
between Ben Sira and the Psalter, the presumption is always in 
favor of his literary dependence upon the Psalter. The reasons 
for this are as follows: (1) Ben Sira, as we have seen, knew a 
collection of psalms to which he specifically refers and which 
he in all probability regarded in a loose sense as Scripture. 
(2) He was a professed imitator of Scripture. (3) His relation- 
ship to the Psalter is precisely the same as his relationship 
to the Law. (4) In general it is the phraseology of the Psalter 
itself and not the current phraseology of the period in which many 
of the psalms and Ecclesiasticus were written that has influenced 
Ben Sira, though room must be left open for possible exceptions 
to this general proposition. The analogy of Ben Sira's relation- 
ship to the Psalter with his relationship to the Law favors it. 
But it is still more strongly recommended by the almost total 
lack of any coincidences in words or phrases between Ben Sira 
and the latest books of the Old Testament. Schechter, 3 from 
whom my illustrations have been selected, has adduced some 86 
coincidences with the Law, 34 with Samuel and Kings, 70 with 

3 The Wisdom of Ben Sira (1899). 
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the Psalms. On the other hand he refers to only 9 coincidences 
with Chronicles, of which 5 may at once be disregarded as they 
are equally coincidences with the older books. 4 But one parallel 
with Esther is given and that is of the faintest and most uncon- 
vincing description. Of the three alleged parallels with Daniel, 
but one is sure. Probably some of the parallels with the Psalter 
may be explained as the one sure parallel to Daniel is explained — 
as due to current ideas and idioms rather than to a literary con- 
nection. But the great disproportion between the number of 
parallels with the earlier books and the number with the later 
books very strongly favors the view that Ben Sira is indebted to 
these earlier books themselves for those phrases which he has in 
common with them, rather than to the idiom of the period in 
which he lived. 

If this view of the general dependence of Ben Sira upon the 
Psalter is admitted, the peculiar nature of the dependence becomes 
very significant. The Psalter as a part of Scripture has not 
simply furnished him with ideas. It has furnished him with the 
language in which to express them. The Psalter is woven into 
the very texture of his literary idiom. This formal relationship 
implies an even greater influence of the Psalter upon the author 
of Ecclesiasticus than if he had actually quoted it, though it makes 
the priority in individual cases difficult to determine. 

(5) But the most interesting evidence for the general priority 
of the Psalter to Ecclesiasticus remains to be considered. In an 
addendum first brought to light in the Hebrew fragments there 
is the following psalm: 5 

I 

1. O give thanks unto Jehovah for he is good: for his mercy endureth forever. 

2. O give thanks unto the God of praises for, etc. 

3. O give thanks unto the keeper of Israel for, etc. 

4. O give thanks unto the former of all things for, etc. 

5. O give thanks unto the redeemer of Israel for, etc. 

4 Cf. Noldeke, ZATW (1900), 89. 

s Fuchs, Textkritische U titer suchungen zum hebraischen Ekklesiasticus (1907), 
120 ff., has cast serious doubt upon the genuineness of this psalm, so serious, in fact, 
that any argument based upon the assumption of its genuineness is so far forth inse- 
cure. Yet even if the psalm is not by Ben Sira himself, it must have been practically 
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II 

6. O give thanks unto him that ga there th the outcasts of Israel for, etc. 

7. O give thanks unto him that buildeth his city and his sanctuary for, etc. 

8. O give thanks unto him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of 
David for, etc. 

9. O give thanks unto him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests, etc. 

Ill 

10. O give thanks unto the shield of Abraham for, etc. 

11. O give thanks unto the rock of Isaac for, etc. 

12. O give thanks unto the Mighty one of Jacob for, etc. 

13. O give thanks unto him that hath chosen Zion for, etc. 

14. O give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings for, etc. 

IV 

15. And he hath lifted up a horn for his people, a praise for all his beloved, 
even the children of Israel, a people near unto him. Hallelujah. 

The close resemblance of the above Psalm to Ps. 136 at once 
strikes the attention. The two psalms could hardly have been 
composed independently of one another. But the priority of Ps. 
136 is practically certain. The psalm in Ecclesiasticus is inten- 
tionally supplemental to Ps. 136. Ps. 136 expresses thanksgiving 
for the ancient, pre-exilic mercies of God to Israel. The hymn 
in Ecclesiasticus praises Him for what are primarily post-exilic 
mercies. This can scarcely be accidental. But Ps. 136 is imme- 
diately connected with Ps. 135. They are a pair of Hallels {vide 
supra), the same in topic, thought, and style. It is further admitted 
that these two psalms belong to the latest stratum in the Psalter. 
They are liturgical compilations full of reminiscences of other 
psalms. But, and this is the upshot of the argument, if the psalm 
in Ecclesiasticus is later than these very late psalms in the Psalter, 

contemporary with him. The eulogistic reference to the Zadokite priests in vs. 9 
cannot be explained out of a later period. Fuchs admits that this reference must 
point to a time before 153 B.C. when the Zadokite priests were finally deposed in favor 
of the Maccabean princes. But the reference to the Zadokite priests points to a 
still earlier time. The praise of them could scarcely have been written after 170, 
i.e., the period of the deposition (or murder?) of the high priest, Onias III. After 
this the Zadokites became a stench in the nostrils of every pious Jew. Hence the 
genuineness of this psalm is not necessary to my argument so long as it can with proba- 
bility be maintained that the psalm was practically contemporary with Ben Sira. 
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it is reasonable to infer, though the proof is admittedly not strin- 
gent, that it is later than the great bulk of the Psalms. Accordingly 
we are not surprised to find other clear reminiscences of the Psalter 
in this psalm, notably of psalms in Book V. 6 

The general testimony of Ben Sira to the Psalter has now been 
reviewed. It remains to ask what is the special bearing of this 
testimony upon the question of the existence of Maccabean psalms. 

In the first place, nothing has been discovered in the relation- 
ship of the Psalter to the Canon in the age of Ben Sira that would 
render the incorporation of later psalms into it impossible. We 
have seen that the group of Writings was in process of formation 
in this period and that the idea of canonicity, especially of the 
canonicity of a hymnbook, was vague. From this point of view 
subsequent accretions are not only possible, they might even be 
expected. In this connection the psalm in Ecclesiasticus is again 
of interest. It shows that psalms were still being written in the 
time of Ben Sira in the spirit of psalms now incorporated in the 
Psalter. 

On the other hand, the fact that this psalm, though anonymous, 
like many of the canonical psalms, was not incorporated in the 
Psalter, might go to show that the collection was closed. 7 Of more 
importance than considerations drawn from the history of the 

6 Cf. vs. 3 with Ps. 121:4; vs. 8 with 132:17; vs. 12 with 132:2, 5, and vs. 13 
with 132: 13. The relationship of vs. 15 to Ps. 148: 14 is perplexing. If the hymn in 
Ecclesiasticus is dependent upon the psalm it is the one case of a verbatim quotation 
which we have in the book. But is the psalm prior to the hymn ? It is very doubtful 
whether 148: 14 is original. The subject of the psalm is the praise of heaven (vss. 1-6) 
and the praise of the earth (vss. 7-13). Vs. 14 introduces a thought entirely alien 
to the rest of the psalm. That the psalm has been redacted is practically certain from 
its present unmetrical form. A balance between the two series of praises would 
seem to have been originally intended. Note also the correspondence between vs. 
13, a and b, and vs. 5. Yet the second half is longer than the first half by five lines, 
even after the elimination of vs. 14. There is every evidence, therefore, that the 
psalm has been tampered with. The thought of the verse in Ecclesiasticus is some- 
what more in keeping with the psalm than it is in Ps. 148. But it is as much out of 
harmony with the poetical structure of the psalm in Ecclesiasticus as it is with the 
structure of the psalm in the psalter. The original location of the verse it is now 
probably impossible to determine. 

7 This inference can not be drawn if, as seems probable, the psalm was very early 
attached to Ben Sira's work, for Ben Sira never was included in the Canon. 
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Canon is the claim that Ben Sira actually depends on those psalms 
most confidently assigned to the Maccabean period. Again it is 
impossible in the compass of these articles to examine all the 
alleged coincidences between Ben Sira and the psalms in question. 
I can only select three typical cases in which the factors which 
must control our final decision are involved : 

(i) Ps. 79:12: And render unto our neighbors sevenfold into their 

bosom. 
B. S. 32 : 13 (35 : 1 1) : Give to God as he gives to thee 

With good intent and as much as you can 

For he is a rewarding God 

And sevenfold will he render unto thee. 

This is precisely one of those cases where we must be on our 
guard against inferring a literary dependence. The phrase "to 
render sevenfold" is just such a phrase as would be likely to be in 
current use. 8 Hence on the basis of this coincidence alone we 
would have no right to assert a priority of the psalm. 

(2) Ps. 44: 18: Our heart is not turned back 

Neither have our steps declined from thy way. 
B. S. 46: 11: And the Judges, each by name, 

All those whose heart was not carried away 
Or turned back from God. 

This coincidence is of more importance. The verb "turn back" 
is used with "heart" only in this psalm and at Prov. 14: 14. And 
the whole Hebrew phrase is very much like that in the psalm. 
The assertion of faithfulness to Jehovah in the psalm would be 
applied by Ben Sira to the judges in accordance with his usual 
method of giving a biblical phrase a different application. Yet 
here again inferences of dependence upon the psalm based upon this 
coincidence alone are unsafe. The very fact that this same expres- 
sion is found in a proverb shows that it was probably a current 
idiom even if we do not find it again in the Old Testament. We 
have seen that a large body of such phrases is common to Ben 
Sira and the Psalter. This is in accordance with what we would 
expect. We know on independent grounds that Ben Sira was 
acquainted with a large collection of psalms and used them in the 
8 It is found again at B. S. 7:3 and 20: 12. 
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same way as he did the other Scriptures. But for the reasons 
already assigned, when it comes to individual cases, dependence of 
Ben Sira upon this or that particular psalm cannot safely be in- 
ferred from such coincidences alone. 

(3) Ps. 74: 10-11, 13: We see not our signs; there is no more any prophet 

Neither is there any among us that knoweth how long. 
How long, God, shall the adversary reproach 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever ? 
Why drawest Thou back thy hand, even thy right hand? 

Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, 
Thou breakest the heads of the sea-monsters in [over] 
the waters. 
B. S. 33:6-9, 12 (36:6-10): Renew the signs and repeat the wonders, 

Exalt the hand and the right arm, 
Awake anger and pour out wrath, 
Humble the adversary, strike down the enemy. 

Destroy the head of the princes of the enemy 
Who say there is none beside me. 

This seems to be one of those cases of very subtle relationship 
which we have seen to exist between Ben Sira and the Scriptures. 
Observe the remarkable parallelism in the following expressions: 
Ps.: " signs"; "adversary, enemy"; "hand, right hand"; 
"breakest the heads"; B. S.: "signs"; "hand, right arm"; 
"adversary, enemy"; "destroy the head." The fact that the 
phrases "breaking the heads" and "destroying the head" are not 
quite the same and that the allusions in both are quite dissimilar 
is of little consequence in view of the known peculiarities of Ben 
Sira's use of Scripture, and especially in view of the remarkable 
and unusual similarity in the contextual thought of the two pas- 
sages in the present instance. I confess that this passage makes 
the impression upon me of being dependent upon Ps. 74, although 
on internal grounds this psalm makes as strong a claim as any 
other psalm to be Maccabean. 

To sum up the testimony of Ben Sira to the existence of the 
Psalter: (1) There was unquestionably a collection of psalms 
known as Davidic and regarded in a loose sense as Scripture. 
(2) This collection inferentially included the great bulk of the 
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psalms now in our collection. (3) The evidence drawn from the 
doctrine of Scripture probably held in this period does not veto 
the possibility of subsequent additions to the Psalter. (4) The 
evidence drawn from the coincidences between Ben Sira and reputed 
Maccabean psalms is not in itself conclusive against such psalms, 
but when viewed in the light of the general dependence of Ben 
Sira upon the Psalter, is decidedly unfavorable to them. This 
prejudice can only be overcome by the strongest possible positive 
internal evidence of the psalms themselves to their Maccabean 
origin. 
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